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We are informed that Mr. Robert W. 
Rogers, a former instructor at Haverford 
College, has been appointed Professor of 
Biblical Literature and Semitic History in 
Dickinson College. We hope to be able to 
announce several definite appointments to 
such chairs in the issue for June. 





THE INTERCOLLEGIAN would be glad to 
secure the services of a college graduate, 
who has had experience in the management 
of acollege paper. If such an one intends 
to study next year near New York City, it 
will be to his advantage to open a correspon- 
dence immediately with the editor of the 
INTERCOLLEGIAN. 





Tue Inductive Bible work at the Northfield 
Summer School will be a thorough mastery 
of the First Epistle of John. This epistle 
both in length and contents lends itself to a 
very satisfactory treatment. In suggestive- 
ness, spiritual uplift and adaptedness to pres- 
ent needs it is unsurpassed. Many of the 
students who take the course should do so with 
the intention of leading others over the same 
ground next year. 





May is a month of great importance in the 
college Association world. The character of 
the work which is to be done in any college 
next year is largely settled during this month ; 
for the officers, at least, are quite generally 
elected now. One mistake is too often made. 
The newly elected President should not fail 
to select the chairmen of his most important 
committees and confer with them, so that be- 
fore final examinations begin they will have 
matured the plans of the Fall aggressive 
work : if he lets this pass, he loses his first 
and greatest opportunity for making his ad- 
ministration memorable. Sad experience 





continually is proving that the officers who 
plan their Fall campaign in September are 
just about four months behind. 





Just as the above should be the first act of 
an incoming President, there is also an im- 
portant duty during this month for the retir- 
ing one. He should use every energy and re- 
source at his command in arousing an inter- 
est in the Summer Schools and securing a 
good delegation for the School in his vicinity 
and a representative, at least, at the others. 
The time is getting very short indeed. An 
attention to two matters will insure good re- 
sults from the work of the Summer. The 
delegation should be representative, both in the 
quality of men chosen and in the number 
sent, and it should be organized. The Sum- 
mer Schools have many departments. One 
delegate, who tries to attend everything, will 
gain a superficial and transitory impression, 
or will go away jaded and unsatisfied. A 
large delegation unorganized may not ac- 
complish much more. An organized delega- 
tion of three can take back everything of 
value to their college. One should join the 
Bible Training Class and do its work as ex- 
haustively as possible; another giving the 
same undivided attention to the studies in 
First John, still another taking careful notes 
of everything said in the morning college 
conferences. Dividing in this way the whole 
programme they will become interested spec- 
ialists, able to reproduce not only thethings 
uttered but the spirit of the gatherings. 





Tue series of studies in Israelitish History, 
prepared for the INTERCOLLEGEIAN by Pro- 
fessor Harper, closes with the lessons of 
this number. The space which the InTER- 
COLLEGIAN could afford and the time which 
the average college man is willing to give to 
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Bible study have placed certain limitations 
upon the scope of the studies, which have led 
to occasional criticisms. But acourse of study 
which is prepared for actual use must be 
adapted to the possibilities of its users. The 
leading purpose of these studies has been a 
mastery of the facts of the Books of Samuel, 
first in their original significance and then in 
their significance as related to Christian 
thinkers of to-day. Those who have steadily 
followed them out have found an unsuspected 
richness and suggestiveness in the work. 
But the studies have attempted to lay out no 
more than the average student might assimi- 
late and use. Much more might have been 
added to them, but that additional work 
would have operated to discourage rather 
than to help a student. The whole course in 


its completed form will be available for many 
Bible classes during the coming college year. 


Tuese closing studies are entitled The 
Higher Criticism of the Books of Samuel. 
The title is used advisedly that attention may 
be called to the legitimate and proper mean- 
ing of theterm “Higher Criticism.” It is 
confounded in the thoughts of many with 
rationalism and irreverence for Holy Scrip- 
ture. It is true that the term is used by some 
destructive critics to juggle with, but no less 
truly is Higher Criticism the proper name for 
a method of study which is absolutely essen- 
tial and has done more for a true understand- 
ing of the Bible than any other. Lower 
Criticism is, speaking broadly, a synonym of 
close textual study: Higher Criticism is simi- 
larly a careful study of the author, circum- 
stances, peculiarities, etc., of a book in their 
relation to its contents. All earnest Biblical 
students are to some extent Higher Critics: 
if they are spiritually minded the Higher 
Criticism is a constructive process, confirming 
the truth, revealing fresh thoughts, enlarging 
the understanding. A man intent upon using 
his scholarship to do away with the divineness 
of the Bible will also claim, of course, to be 
a Higher Critic of a superior sort, but it is 
always the animus of the man and not the 
method he uses which deserve reprobation. 
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The Intercollegiate Deputation 
Conferences. 


During the last month three student gath- 
erings have been held which mark the begin- 
ning of a new epoch in the development of 
the Intercollegiate Young Men's Christian 
Associations. They have been characterized 
as Intercollegiate Deputation Conferences 
and have had as their object the training ofa 
number of strong student deputations for the 
work of intercollegiate visitation. The plan 
called for at least one deputation from each 
state or province. Two institutions were to 
be represented on each deputation. The 
members of these deputations were to give 
their time for making several visits each year 
without pecuniary compensation. Moreover 
they were to be specially trained for their 
work. 

The plan was conceived by International 
secretaries Ober and Mott after long study. 
They arrived at the same plan entirely inde- 
pendent of one another, thus showing the 
leading of the Holy Spirit. One thought of 
it as a result of his study to make more effect- 
ive the independent and untrained deputa- 
tions which individual colleges have been 
sending out for years, notably since the visit 
of Prof. Drummond to this country in 1887. 
The other conceived the same plan while 
seeking for some scheme which would make 
possible the thorough visitation of each col- 
lege Association each year. At present the 
two secretaries are unable to visit more than 
one-fourth of them during a year. Thus 
whole generations of students graduate with- 
out coming in vital touch with the Christian 
life and work of other colleges. 

The new plan was submitted to a majority 
of the State Committees ; and was approved 
by practically every State east of the Mis- 
souri River. It was also heartily welcomed 
and endorsed by other prominent Associa- 
tion men wherever it was submitted. The 
State Committees voted to pay all the ex- 
penses of their deputations. After pro- 
longed conference and prayer the State and 
International secretaries chose the men who 
are to serve on deputations during the year. 

Three conferences have been held in dif- 
ferent parts of the country during the month 
of April by International Secretaries Ober 
and Mott for the thorough training of the 
deputations ; for Southern deputations at 
Asheville, North Carolina, April 3-6; for 
Western deputations at Chicago, Ill., April 
10-13; for Eastern and Canadian deputations 
at Albany, N. Y., April 17-20. 
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The Southern conference was attended by 
nine deputations from six States. It is of 
interest to note that one college president 
and one college professor were present. At 
the Western conference there were ten depu- 
tations from eight States; also five Assistant 
State Secretaries who give special attention 
to the college work of their respective States. 
Nine deputations from Canada, New England 
and the Middle States attended the confer- 
ence at Albany. Mr. C. H. Lee, of the Inter- 
national force, State Secretaries Hall and 
Colley, and the General Secretaries from 
Yale, Cornell, Toronto and the New York 
Students’ Movement were also present. Thus 
there were in all twenty-eight deputations or 
over fifty undergraduate students who took 
the special course of training at these confer- 
ences. Three interesting and suggestive 
items should be noticed in connection with 
the personnel of these deputation men: fully 
one-third of them are, or have been, college 
Association presidents; nearly one-half of 
them have attended one or more of the great 
Students Summer Schools; and exactly one- 
third of their number are missionary volun- 
teers. In all cases they are recognized as 
leaders in the Christian activity of their col- 
leges, and as men of spiritual power. 

With possibly three or four exceptions 
every member was present on time at the 
opening sessions of his conference and did 
not miss a moment until the close. This is 
a unique record in the history of Associa- 
tion conferences. 

Secretaries Ober and Mott took full charge 
of the conferences. They had spent much time 
both in conference and private study in prep- 
aration. They gave their instruction in a 
form somewhat similar to regular university 
lectures—leaving an opportunity at the close 
of each lecture for informal discussion and 
questions. Each member took full notes. 
On the whole, it has been said, this series of 
lectures constitutes the most exhaustive and 
systematic treatment which the college work 
has ever received. The method pursued has 
so commended itself to leading Association 
men in different parts of the country that sug- 
gestions have been made that it be employed 
in certain other Association conferences and 
gatherings. 

With slight changes the same course of lec- 
tures was given at each conference. Among 
the themes treated were: Historical state- 
ment of the intercollegiate movement; The 
intercollegiate movement of to-day; Impor- 
tance of organization; Personnel and work 
of the organization ; What the college Asso- 
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ciation should do to promote Bible study ; 
How to promote a higher standard of Christ- 
ian living among so-called Christian stu- 
dents; The work of the Intercollegiate Dep- 
utation; The missionary department, etc. 

At the Southern conference Rev. W. J. 
Erdman gave a deeply spiritual talk on Bible 
study ; and also a special sermon to the dele- 
gates on Easter Sunday, which wil! never be 
forgotten. 

The Western and Eastern conferences 
were fortunate in having a very suggestive 
and interesting lecture from Mr. James B. 
Reynolds on Christian work among the Uni- 
versities of Europe. At each conference 
from two to three hours were devoted to the 
presentation of the local Association work 
and its claims upon college men. Mr. H. P. 
Andersen, General Secretary of the Asheville 
Association—an old Dartmouth man—took 
charge of this feature at the South. His 
paper will probably be printed. Mr. L. W. 
Messer, the able General Secretary of the 
Chicago Association gave the address on this 
line at the Western conference. It came 
with power to all the students. At the 
Albany meeting Mr. Frank W. Ober, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Association, conducted 
the delegates through his perfectly appointed 
building, giving an explanatory talk on each 
phase of the work. State Secretary Hall fol- 
lowed with a forcible presentation of the 
claims of the city Association on educated 
men. 

The farewell meetings of these conferences 
were peculiarly impressive. Manifestly the 
Holy Spirit was present in power. A few 
men announced that this conference had 
influenced them to give their lives to distinc- 
tively religious callings. Others said it had 
marked aturning point in their lives. Three 
ideas seemed to be uppermost in the farewell 
testimony of each delegate:—a sense of a 
great weight of responsibility resting upon 
him; a feeling of personal unfitness for the 
work to which he had been called; a marked 
dependence upon the power of secret and 
united prayer. The deputations in all. three 
sections of the country have agreed to remem- 
ber each other in a special season of prayer 
each day. Surely this volume of united and 
intelligent prayer concerning this vast work 
will be a mighty factor in the extension of 
Christ’s kingdom in the colleges during the 
coming year. 

What is the significance of this intercol- 
legiate deputation work? 

1. It will wonderfully 


strengthen the 
Christian intercollegiate tie. 
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2. It will bind the colleges closer and closer 
to the State and International work. 

3. These deputations will be able to doa 
work which cannot be done by regular paid 
officials. 

4. It will afford an unparalleled opportunity 
for giving each year to fifty or more of the 
leading college students of the country a 
peculiar personal development and experi- 
ence—which in turn will influence many of 
them to give their lives to Christian work. 

5. It will enable the International college 
secretaries, as specialists in the college work, 
to give, through these deputations, the gist of 
their experience to every college Association 
in the country each year; whereas at present 
they are unable to touch more than one- 
fourth of them. 

6. It will do much to make possible the 
extension of the Association movement 
among the one thousand and more institu- 
tions of America which are to-day without 
Associations. 

The going forth of these students, two by 
two, to work among their fellow students 
marks an emphatic step in advance in the 
evolution of the college Association idea— 
work by students for students. 

Joun R. Morr. 


The Students Hand-book. 


This is the title of eleven out of a “ baker’s 
dozen” of the little books issued by some of 
our college Associations for the use of new 
students within a year. As these books oc- 
cupy an increasingly important place in our 
work, a suggestive article has been asked 
for. 

What is the odject of issuing these books? 
Mainly that of assisting the student when he 
first enters college life and of favorably in- 
troducing the college Young Men’s Christian 
Association to him. While an important 
agency, alone the hand-book will accomplish 
little. The reception, boarding-house and 
trains committees must, in most cases, ac- 
company, and the membership and other 
standing committees follow up its work. 

To make the proper impression and ac- 
complish the above object the hand-book 
must be “ handy, attractive, helpful and edu- 
cational.” 

As to preparation of the book the following 
points are noted: “ Every Association should 
prepare one” (Mott). Appoint a committee 
— a joint committee with the Young 

omen’s Christian Association where there 
is one) in the Spring term to issue the hand- 


books by commencement time, especially 
in institutions in which new students take 
examinations at that time. The expenses of 
publication may be easily met by the inser- 
tion of a number of picked advertisements at 
such rates as to pay the cost. It is thought 
best that only self-support should be sought. 
If the hand-book is an attractive one, no 
medium is more useful to the advertiser ; for 
it goes into the hands of those most desira- 
ble for him to reach and at just the right 
time. The appearance of the book is very 
important. Flexible cloth-binding, like that 
used by the Dartmouth Association, is perhaps 
the best. I have seen none in which the 
typography was quite satisfactory. Dart- 
mouth, Johns Hopkins and the University of 
Tennessee furnish examples of three good 
styles. Something may be learned from 
neat college publications in other lines. Let 
there be no scrimping in the quality of the 
paper. When the arrangement of the matter 
in the samples at hand is considered, but little 
system is found. One book is even chaotic, 
partially atoning for this state of things by 
an index. The literary style should be such 
as will further the end in view, sprightly 
without being flippant, the more interestingly 
written the better. Without forgetting that 


a hand-book deals with bare facts, and, I pre- 
sume, without intending to favor the general 
use of the plan, Johns Hopkins has happily 
introduced appropriate quotations under the 


various headings. It is well, then, to look to 
the literary as well as the business qualifi- 
cations of your hand-book committee. 

As to contents what should govern in decid- 
ing what to accept and what to reject? The 
object of the book and the length of time 
during which it isto be used. The college 
catalogue and similar publications by the in- 
stitution will determine the limit of matter to 
be published concerning the college, for it is 
not advisable ordinarily to repeat their con- 
tents. If the hand-book is intended to be of 
service during the year, merely temporary 
matter, such as subjects of meetings, city ad- 
dress of students and names of members of 
committees will be better published sepa- 
rately. With above exceptions give briefly 
that which will acquaint the new student 
first, with the Association, second with the 
college, and third with town and vicinity. 
This is the logical order of treatment, though 
the following are suggested as properly in- 
troductory. The front cover and title-page— 
here aim at simplicity and remember that 
the word hand-book requires a hyphen. Do 
not abbreviate the name Young Mens’ Chris- 
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tian Association, nor that of your institution. 
One Association uses a small cut of its build- 
ing to good advantage on the cover, but the 
use of scripture texts here is of questionable 
utility. Advertisements are best relegated 
to the back of the book, so on the obverse of 
the title-page put the index or table of con- 
tents. Opposite this comes the greeting. 
Here is an opportunity for the exercise of 
much judgment, tact, and kindly spirit in 
making the best possible introduction. It 
may be bright and affectionate as that of Coe 
College, Ia., brief and formal as that of Yale, 
or dignified and “academic” as that of Johns 
Hopkins. Turning over the leaf we may 
properly find the names of the officers of 
the Association and of the hand-book com- 
mittee, who, as representing the Association, 
have thus welcomed those who receive the 
greeting. Having disposed of the introduc- 
tory items, the following items are desir- 
able concerning the Association. A brief his- 
torical statement not only about the Asso- 
ciation issuing the book, but also about the 
great brotherhood of Associations of which 
it is a part. Remember that many men 
come to college knowing but little about the 
Young Men’s Christian Association move- 
ment. Your Association will be magnified 
at the outset if they are informed as to 
both State and International work. Apply 
to the office of your State Committee and to 
that of the International Committee, 40 East 
Twenty-third street, New York City, and 
matter will be gladly furnished you for in- 
sertion. In this connection call attention to 
the vacation tickets, issued by the Inter- 
national Committee and honored by city As- 
sociations, so that your members will be glad 
to use them, thus leading to an acquaintance 
with a broader work than is done in a college. 

The statement of the object of the college 
Association deserves much study. While 
that made by Johns Hopkins is too long for 
ordinary use, it is well adapted to attract 
those not Christians. 

In stating who may become members it 
may be well to give that part of the constitu- 
tion which refers to this point, also stating 
fully how and why new students should join 
at once. 

The work of the Association may be briefly 
stated, and here is a proper place to refer to 
the committee system, naming the standing 
committees. Next mention the regular meet- 
ings which are to run throughout the year. 
Attention should be called to the Association 
building or rooms unless you are ashamed of 
them. This leads very properly to a map of 
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the campus on which the location of the 
rooms should be conspicuously indicated. A 
map is not expensive (about 20 cents per sq. 
inch). It should be very plain ; and by draw- © 
ing it large, it may be reduced to any desired 
size. Judging from one attempt, birds-eye 
views add to the attractiveness of the book, if 
well done. 

Weare led naturally to the second division : 
information desired by the new student con- 
cerning the college. Probably the first and 
most important is the subject entitled in one 
of the hand-books, “ What to do the first day 
in college,” or more generally, “Suggestions 
to New Students.” Make this part as useful 
as possible: it will be appreciated, and be 
used, perhaps, more than any other part. 

A brief historical statement concerning 
the institution may be desirable and such a 
mention of the buildings and their various 
uses as shall enable the stranger to find his 
way by the aid of the map. If the hoursand 
rooms of the various professors for the Fall 
term are known in the Spring these may be 
published. A most desirable thing may 
be inserted here viz: a blank schedule for 
one’s recitation hours, as follows: 


Day. } 
Room 
No, — 


Room 
No. — 


Room 
No. — 


Room 
No. — 


Room Room 


Monday. 
ee No, — | No. — 


Room 
No. — 


Room 
No. — 


Room 
No. — 


Room 
No. — 


Room 
No. — 


Tuesday. Room 
No, — 
Room 
No. — 


Room 
No, — 


Room 
No, — 


Room 
No. — 


Room 
No. — 


Room 


Wednesday. ae 


Thursday. 


Room 
No. — 


Room Room 
No. — | No. — 


Room | Room 
No. — | No, — 


Room 
No. — 


Room | 
No, — 


Room 
No, — 


Room 
No. — 


Room 
No. — 


Room 
No. — 


Room 


iday. 
Friday "ape 


Room 
No, — | 


Room 
No. — 


Room 
No. — 


Room 
No. — 


Room 
No, — 


Room 


Saturday. es ia 





An ordinary calendar and the college cal- 


endar may be helpful. The religious exer- 
cises of the college, as distinct from the Asso- 
ciation meetings, should be stated. Libraries 
and museums, the gymnasium and athletics 
should receive more or less attention. The 
college publications and college societies and 
clubs are objects of interest to every new 
student. A word of caution about joining 
hastily may not be amiss in some places. 
Also brief counsel to the Freshmen on class 
organization will usually be well received. 
A fit conclusion to this division of the topic 
is mention of the opportunities for self-sup- 
port if there are any. Scholarships, whether 
competitive or gratuitous, come under this 
head. 
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The town in which the student is to spend 
the most important four years of his life 
should next be briefly treated. A map of 
tLe town; or, if a large city, a map of that part 
in tne vicinity of the college will be valuable. 

That feature of the town in which, in most 
institutions, the student is first interested is 
the rooms and board. But to have the list 
of these at the Association room is better 
than to publish a list; both because, as places 
are taken, the published list will cease to 
be reliable and because such a list at the 
room is easily made an excellent means for 
doing the men a much valued favor and for 
getting a personal hold of them. So on this 
point, in the hand-book it is better to refer 
men to the boarding-house committee which 
should be constantly on duty the first few 
days. 

A list of the local churches with their loca- 
tion (also indicated on the map) and with 
name and address of pastor, together with a 
good notice of the local Association if there 
is any, should have a place. 

Notice briefly local institutions and public 
buildings, and points of interest in the vicin- 
ity and give information about postoffice, 
railroad and express facilities. 

All advertisers should of course be respon- 
sible parties, and a few words stating this fact 
is advisable. Dartmouth puts the matter 
well, barring the prominence of the notice. 

Leave now a few pages for notes, inter- 
spersing advertisements or placing them im- 
mediately after. 

The use of the book. To put it into the 
hands of those for whom it was designed, 
have a slip printed and put into each college 
catalogue sent out, stating that the hand-book 
will be sent on application. The college 
will usually mail copies, in response to the 
resulting inquiries, at no expense to the Asso- 
ciation. Students will also be glad to send 
copies to their friends who are preparing to 
enter. At all events make sure that every 
new student receives one soon after he leaves 
the train, if not already supplied. 

C. H. Lee. 


The first article in the May number of the 
Missionary Review is an incisive and intelli- 
gent review of the chief political and other 
changes which occurred in Japan in 1889. It 
gives by far the clearest view of the strange 
occurrences of the year and of the present 
condition and outlook of affaits that we have 
anywhere seen. No student should fail to 
read it. 
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Across Hindustan. 
IX. 
[From our Special Correspondent.] 


My’last letter brought the record of my 
eastern tour to the close of my visit in Mad- 
ras. I was exceedingly reluctant to leave 
that city. The welcome by the missionaries 
was so cordial, the Christian students were so 
responsive, the business men, native and for- 
eign, whom we met, also the native ministers 
were so ready to enter into our plans for a 
definite work for young men, that it would 
have been a privilege to remain for a num- 
ber of months and coédperate with Mr. Mc- 
Conaughy in the opening work. I scarcely 
see how a more successful beginning could 
have been made in less than two months in 
any city outside of America; and the first 
few weeks work in Madras certainly compares 
very favorably with that of many of our own 
Associations. Our first meeting, which wasa 
conference with several representative mis- 
sionaries and native ministers, occurred Jan- 
uary gth. During the next two weeks we 
came in contact with nearly three hundred 
Christian educated young men, secured the 
nucleus of a board of management, and rent- 
ed a building, centrally located. Since then 
Mr. McConaughy has opened the building, 
completed the organization of the board, se- 
cured an assistant secretary, a young man just 
graduating from college, inaugurated a finan- 
cial canvass for the year’s expenses, and 
enrolled a number of members. We do not 
anticipate smooth sailing entirely. If the 
work succeeds, it will encounter bitter antag- 
onism. Madras is the center of a rising op- 
position to the hated western religion. The 
Hindu Tract Society has its headquarters 
there, and is issuing a considerable quantity 
of cheap literature laden with the long ago ex- 
ploded arguments against Christianity. The 
very fact, however, that Madras is one of the 
storm centers of the conflict, renders it all the 
more desirable as one of our principal points 
of attack. The more thoroughly the elements 
are stirred, the better for us. The most diffi- 
cult thing we have to meet is the lofty indif- 
ference and contempt with which many Ori- 
entals refuse to consider Christianity. 

I left Madras January 23d and after nearly 
six hundred miles of wearisome travel reached 
the city ot Ahmednagar at daylight on the 
25th, where I enjoyed my first breath of real 
bracing air, since my arrival in the tropics. 
The mercury was actually as far down as 58°. 
It was a genuine luxury to shiver, which only 
he can appreciate who has left the land of 
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blizzards a year behind him. Better fifty 
winters of American blizzards than a cycle 
of tropical spicy breezes. 

My special attraction to Ahmednagar was 
the mission college located there, containing 
nearly one hundred students, about one- 
fourth of whom are Christians, as all people 
in the East are called who have renounced 
their religions in favor of Christianity, even 
though they may not have publicly confessed 
Christ as their Saviour, by entering the com- 
munion of the church. About one-half of 
the so-called Christian students in Ahmedna- 
garcollege are communicants. I conducted 
daily meetings with the students who have 
renounced Hinduism, in which I sought to 
impress them with such of our American col- 
lege methods of Christian work as are adapt- 
ed to their circumstances. The principal of 
the college informed me,as I was leaving, 
that he thought several of the students would 
take a public stand for Christ as a result of 
the meetings. He also expressed a desire to 
form the students into a Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association; and I am sure this will be 
done, as soon as a man can be secured for 
the Presidency of Bombay, who can visit and 
develop the work. 

Several meetings were conducted for Hindu 
students and educated men. At the close of 
one of my addresses, the deputy collector of 
the district, one of the best Sanskrit scholars 
in India, responded to the message of greet- 
ing which I had given the audience in behalf 
of the Christian students of America, and 
expressed himself in a manner which Mr. 
Robert Hume, who sat beside me, said would 
bring down upon him the vigorous condem- 
nation of many of the leading citizens. I 
wish I could give you his entire address. It 
was most liberal and cordial. He urged the 
students not to hesitate to investigate nor 
fear to accept Christianity, if convinced of its 
truth. While eulogizing its literary and moral 
beauties, he referred in most disparaging terms 
of the “truths scattered among twenty thou- 
sand heaps of rubbish in Hindu literature.” 

One of the most interesting and hopeful 
features of missionary enterprise in Ahmed- 
nagar is the vernacular normal school which 
is fitting Christian teachers for the native 
schools. All of the sixty students in this 
institution believe in Christianity, and half 
of them have united with the Church. They 
have a student's society called a Christian 
Association, which can be readily affiliated 
with the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
I think, as soon as we are ready to move in 
the matter in that Presidency. 
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From Ahmednagar- I went to Bombay 
where I spent six days, conducting several 
meetings with the English Association, which 
is quite a flourishing organization, owning a 
very well arranged building and carrying on 
a varied and successful work, which [ shall 
describe in an early number of the Young 
Men's Era. \ also arranged for a subsequent 
visit in the mission schools of the city, as 
I was unable to remain in Bombay at that 
time long enough to attempt any thorough 
work, being hastened to Calcutta, where I had 
been invited by the Missionary Conference. 
The journey here consumed fifty-six hours 
although only 1400 miles, and is one of the 
most tiresome railway journeys in the world, 
made so by poorly ballasted roadbed, uncom- 
fortable cars, and absolute lack of interesting 
scenery. Since the natives have nothing to 
compare it with but the bullock cart and pal- 
anquin, they probably consider it the finest 
railway system in the world; and even the 
Europeans do not find the cars as inferior to 
their little four by six compartments, as do 
those who have enjoyed the luxuries of the 
vestibule train. I doubt whether this perfec- 
tion of the railway system of America would 
be a financial success in the Orient, for the 
natives would probably deify it, and so ren- 
der it too sacred for the use of ordinary mor- 
tals. * When I return to America I shall have 
to be gradually initiated to rapid transit, 
beginning with the way freight, and working 
up cautiously to the Chicago Limited. Be- 
ginning with that would produce brain fever. 

I have been in Calcutta two weeks study- 
ing the student problem. It is a very com- 
plicated one. I think I have some light on 
the question, but must investigate further 
before expressingan opinion. Iam living in 
the old home of Alexander Duff, beside the 
first one of the two colleges which he found- 
ed. It is an inspiration to come to the very 
scene of his labors and codperate with his 
successors in the work of Christianizing the 
young men of India, to which he gave the best 
years of his life. I will write fully concer- 
ning the situation in Calcutta for the next 
number. Early in April, I shall be in China, 
visiting the mission schools on the coast from 
Hong Kong to Shanghai. 

L. D. WisHarp. 

CatcutTta, INnpIA, Feby. 21, 1890. 


Hamilton College has one recent graduate 
at Jaffna College, Ceylon, another at Ahmed- 
nagar and others still in Beirut, Syria. 
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American Students Abroad. 


At this time many students in our Ameri- 
can colleges and universities are planning 
for a year or more of study abroad. We wish 
to call the attention of such to an agency 
which may be helpful to them in many ways, 
and through which they also can do some 
good work. 

The Anglo-American Student’s Christian 
League was formed in Berlin last July. A 
similar organization was formed in Paris in 
the Autumn. 

The Berlin league has declared its aim 
to be to advance “the moral and spiritual 
welfare of young men,” and all English and 
American young men, stopping in the city 
and in sympathy with this object, are eligible 
tomembership. Though having been in ex- 
istence less than a year its spirit has been 
vigorous and aggressive. At the opening of 
the last semester in October, sixty men were 
helped to findrooms. Many were also guided 
through the mysterious and prolonged pro- 
cess of matriculation. There was a commit- 
tee on general information and another for 
the visitation of the sick, both of which did 
good service. A prayer meeting has also 
been well sustained. Shortly after Christmas, 
through the efforts of the League, a general 
social meeting of English and American stu- 
dents was held, addressed by the American 
minister, Hon. William Walter Phelps, and 
the pastor of the American chapel, Rev. Wm. 
J. Stuckenberg. The League also made 
itself helpful in connection with the student 
department of the city Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. At the time we were there 
they were arranging to hold a union meeting 
with the German, Swedish, French Swiss and 
German Swiss student departments of the 
city Association. This brief statement will 
suffice to show the spirit and aim of the or- 
ganization. Inquiry can be made of or com- 
munications addressed to the president of the 
Young Men’s League, Y. M. C. A. building, 
34 Wilhelmstrasse, Berlin. 

The Paris League began later, but has at- 
tempted to doa similar work. Through its 
efforts Thanksgiving day was remembered by 
a company of fifty students in a way worthy 
of the occasion and enjoyable to all. Prayer 
meetings have been held; and for next year it 
is intended to render assistance to new stu- 
dents, similar to that given by the Berlin 
League. Communication with this organiza- 
tion may be established by writing to J. B. 
Reynolds, care Hottinguer and Co., 38 rue 
de Provence, Paris, France. 


Students who may be going to either of 
these cities will do well to connect themselves 
at once with the Student’s League. We hope 
that also any who may see this notice and 
have friends going abroad to study will call 
their attention to these organizations and give 
them the address needed. American students 
going abroad are subject to many temptations. 
Some have been led astray, because they have 
not known where they might go to find 
worthy companionship. This should not be 
true in the future; nor need new students 
be without that help which they require dur- 
ing their first days in a strange land. 

James B. REYNOLDs. 


Christ and Nicodemus. 


A STUDY FOR THE WORKER’S BIBLE TRAINING 
CLASS. 


[Prepared for Tue InrercoLiecian by Rev. C. S. Beardslee.] 
(Continued from April Number.) 


5. “ How can these things be?” In searching 
these words mind well where they occur in 
the conversation. They are uttered after 
Jesus has stated, restated, amplified, justified 
and defended His claim and rebuked him for 
hisamazement. Here is obduracy. Only 


as this is clearly seen can the method of 
Christ in the words that follow be under- 
stood. Here is another turning point. 
Study the two parties well. Nicodemus is 
henceforth silent. But if you do not fee/ his 
presence throughout you will read and study 
what follows to little purpose. 

6. We are now to see how Jesus handles a 
man who wiil/ not believe. First, Nicodemus, 
occupying the position he did, the Saviour 
reproves him for his ignorance ; “art thou the 
teacher in Israel?’ etc. Then, He confronts 
the inquirer with an assertion of authority 
and utterance of testimony that forbids and 
silences all further appeal, discussion or 
complaint: “We speak that we do know,” etc. 
This is a step of immense importance for a 
worker to keenly appreciate and fully under- 
stand. Be sure you see just where Jesus 
does this and just how it is done. You will 
surely fail of imitating Him here, unless you 
draw so near to Him that you can feel the 
warm breathings of His love and zeal. Jesus 
is intensely jealous for His word. Nico- 
demus fersists in confronting it with hesitancy 
and doubt. To be twice challenged for an 
assertion He has twice solemnly made, and 
then explained, defended and confirmed, this 
Jesus does not lightly endure. He promptly 
shuts off further objection and explanation 
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by laying bare to Nicodemus’ eye the adaman- 
tine rock upon which His utterance rests. 

Note now where Christ sets an end to the 
debate. It is at the supreme and final au- 
thority of His word. His testimony He 
will not hear twice denied. It is irrefragable, 
first hand, from heaven. From His assertion 
there is no appeal. His word embodies the 
verdict from the highest court. Before that 
word the inquirer must believe and be still. 
Here, if anywhere in this world, is the bul- 
wark of Gospel! truth and work. It is im- 
pregnable. See the vain and puny objections 
and unbelief of Nicodemus dash themselves 
in vain upon its solid front. Appreciate all 
this. Get well into a living, throbbing sense 
of the Saviour’s honor here, and of the spirit 
and temper of His mind, as well. He is not 
to be trifled with, When He speaks, He 
speaks to be believed. Face no objector, un- 
less your soul burns with the jealousy of the 
Son of God. 

7 In the wonderful verses that follow 
Jesus probes the soul of Nicodemus with 
words as keen and sharp as the surgeon’s 
lancet. They lay open the very heart of 
Gospel truth. They bring to view the 
righteous condemnation of the darkness-lov- 
ing, light-despising, judgment-shunning evil 
doer ; the shining and eternal inheritance of 
renewed believers who do the truth and come 
to the light, revealing all in the near presence 
of the cross and of the judgment throne. 
These are solemn words. They must rankle 
and burn in an unbeliever’s heart like judg- 
ment fires, while they soothe and inspire the 
believer's soul like the very melody of heaven. 
Bury yourself within the words, to fathom, 
explore, search out their inmost sense, keep- 
ing Nicodemus all the while in view. Nerve 
your soul to know and feel the Saviour’s 
love and zeal. Overlook neither His indig- 
nation nor His grace. Imbibe the full and 
even measure of His truth. Portray His 
infinite love; be jealous for His eternal 
truth. 

8. And now review this scene with closest 
scrutiny, to get all the light it sheds on 
Christian work, 

First., Get well in view the exactest pho- 
tograph of the inquirer’s soul. You must 
know your man. This calls for subtlest skill. 
Away, then, with mountebanks and quacks 
from the inquiry work. Study a scene like 
this, and your eye will grow sharp and quick. 

See now if you think this is a true por- 
trayal of the inquirer presented here: Nico- 
demus, curious, non-committal, reserved, 
ignorant, unbelieving, confused, unregener- 
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ate, obdurate, inconsistent, outside the king- 
dom of heaven. These are ugly features. 
Despite all this, keep in mind that he came to 
Jesus. This is to his credit. He also re- 
mained while Jesus searched him through and 
through. This also betokens good. 

Now see if you can name and outline the 
features that would have appeared in place 
of the above, if he had been in all respects 
sincere and open in his search for light. 
Would he not have been docile, positive, 
frank, believing, etc.? 

And now survey again your Lord. Heisa 
model worker. Note first His teachings. 
Make a list. You will be surprised at their 
abundance. A worker, then, should be full 
of Gospel truth. A man speaks out of the 
“abundance of his heart.” This is an essen- 
tial, vital to success. 

Then notice the great lines of thought 
opened by Christ. The need of man, and 
the divine supply. Arrange Jesus’ teach- 
ings under these two heads and con them 
over till they are your pocket coin. 

Then see how these truths burn in the 
Saviour’s heart. See, for example, how 
Jesus shows his love. It is by dying. So, 
too, His conviction of His truth; it is é- 
wrought in His very life. The true worker 
will embody His Gospel before the inquir- 
er’s eye in living form. 

And now sum up the various traits the 
Saviour’s words present. It will embody a 
picture that should constantly hang before 
every worker's eye. He is earnest, direct, 
plain, searching, positive, strong, versatile, 
well-informed, full of jealousy and love.: Fill 
this out. 


Volunteer Notes. 


[For the INTERCOLLEGIAN. | 

It is painfully true that men both honest 
and earnest, pursuing different lines in the 
Lord’s work, fail in many instances, each to 
recognize in the other, the importance and 
tremendous significance of the line of work 
not hisown. An attitude almost amounting 
to antagonism is observable between the 
champions of Home and Foreign Missions. 
The distinction between Home and Foreign 
Mission work is often even by thoughtful men 
too arbitrarily drawn; but the terms “ Home” 
and “Foreign” should exist, of course, as 
convenient designations for distinct lines of 
work. The Master gave his life to redeem 
the whole world. Surely then we cannot be 
indifferent or apathetic to sustained effort in 
the Master’s name in whatever field that effort 
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is put forth. In regard to the work of The 
Student Volunteer Movement, her represent- 
atives value criticism from friends, whether 
identified with the movement or not—criti- 
cism in the broad sense of that much abused 
term. 

But criticism should be helpful, and in 
order to be helpful, it must be based on accu- 
rate data. We quote the following state- 
ments because these are typical of many that 
have come to our notice: 

“We have heard of some thousands of 
students in our colleges ‘ pledged to foreign 
missions ; but somehow they do not material- 
ize;' again: ‘We would be willing to hear 
less about their enthusiastic pledges, if we 
might see more proofs of the new enthusi- 
asm.’ The movement, it must be remem- 
bered, is only a human instrumentality. Its 
plans and methods must necessarily be inade- 
quate, when we consider the end in view, 
“the evangelization of the world;” its mo- 
tive, however, is the highest, even the Christ 
motive. On the ground of the motive, the 
volunteer movement asks for fair-minded- 
ness and sympathy in criticism. An exam- 
ination of statistics recently compiled dis- 
closes not only tangible issues of sustained 
effort, but also an explanation in facts and 
figures of the reason why a greater number 
of volunteers are not in the field to-day. 

Five thousand persons have signed the 
pledge. 

The most accurate estimate gives the num- 
bers and proportions of the volunteers in the 
various grades of educational institutions as 
follows: 

1750 (35 per cent.) college students. 
125 (2% “ ) medical students. 
450 (9 ) theological students. 
650 (13 ) preparatory and academic students, 
200 (4 ) grammar and common school stu- 
dents. 
) out of school on account of health 
or lack of means. 
) who are not students. 
) who have completed their course of 
study and are still in this country. 


500 (10 


500 (10 
275 (5% 


) have departed to their foreign work. 

) have renounced their decision. 

) have been rejected on account of ill 
health and other reasons. 


250 (5 
250 (5 
50 (1 


In the following estimate the same persons 
are considered with reference to the time 
required to complete their course of study 
which they have laid out: 

Those who have completed their education 
and gone to the work about 250; those who 
have completed studies but are still in this 
country, 150; who expect to complete studies 
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in 1890, 400; about 550 will complete their 
studies each year for the next four years; 
while 1200 will have more than four years of 
study before them; about 500 are uncertain 
as to the time required to finish on account 
of health and means. To complete the total 
of 5000 there must be added 50 who have 
been rejected by the board and 250 who have 
renounced their decision. 

There has been pledged for the support of 
missionaries, through the inflence of the 
movement: by colleges, $19,450; seminaries, 
$9850; churches $13,600; miscellaneous bod- 
ies, $5400. These figures include single con- 
tributions and permanent annual pledges. 

The American Board sent out last year the 
largest number of workers for any year in 
over half a century and had, at the close of 
the year, as many more applications on file. 
During the past three years the American 
Board has sent out thirty volunteers and sev- 
eral others will apply this year. 

Mr. John N. Forman will be remembered 
as the gentleman who was associated with 
Mr. Robert P. Wilder at date of the incep- 
tion of The Student Volunteer Movement 
in 1886. Mr. Forman is now in India and is 
supported by the students of Princeton col- 
lege. He writes from Datia, Central India: 
“ Datia is a city of 28,000 souls, a fine speci- 
men of an Eastern city, surrounded by a 
strong wa!l which is pierced by five gates 
and three ‘mudins.” The people are inde- 
pendent with a king of their own who is 
responsible to the English government.” 

Mr. Forman’s purpose in going to Datia 
was to live like a native and to establish a 
strong, independent native church. In the 
little time he has given to this work, he ex- 
presses himself as convinced of two things: 
First, it is not best for a man to be among 
aliens without a companion; second, it is 
unwise to work among the natives as a poor 
man. His words are: “We certainly must 
have all that is necessary for health and 
efficient service, and must not go in for 
asceticism.” He has all manner of experi- 
ences in evangelistic preaching. Sometimes 
there is direct opposition, sometimes an at- 
tempt to entrap him, occasionally encourage- 
ment, dut the breaching goes on. 

Max Woop Mooruweap. 


Dr. G. W. Knox says in the current MM/is- 
stonary Review that “the theological schools 
in Japan have already received students who 
ascribe their wish to enter the ministry to 
impulses received at the Kyoto Summer 
School” a year ago. 
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Inductive Bible Studies on the Books 
of Samuel. 


Prepared for the InrercoLiecian by William R. Harper. 
(Copyrighted, 1889.) 


Srupy XXII. Tue HiGHerR CRITICISM oF 
THE Books or SAMUEL.* 


1. Preliminary Remarks. 


1. Now that we are approaching the end of our work 
it is important that we form some definite conception 
of the Books of Samuel as a whole. Since we have 
studied the contents of the books, we are in a position 
to do the work without much difficulty 

2. The work to be done may technically be called the 
higher criticism of the Books of Samuel, as over against 
the lower or textual criticism of those books. The fact 
that this term has been misunderstood and abused is 
no good reason why we should drop it. 


2. Directions for Individual Work, 

1. The Name. Consider the xame of the books, and 
note (1) the name employed in the Septuagint, viz. 1 and 
2 Kings, the present Books of Kings being called 3 and 
4 Kings; (2) the reason why the books are so called, 
whether (2) because Samuel was the author, or (4) 
because he was the chief actor ; (3) how the latter view 
can be true when, as a matter of fact Samuel has nothing 
to do with the events of the Second Book. 

2. The Contents, Make a hasty review of the con- 
tents of the books under the following divisions : 

(1) Samuel's early life, 1: 1-4: 1a 

(2) A period of national disaster, 4: 1b-7: 1. 

(3) Samuel’s work as judge, 7 : 2-17. 

(4) The first king appointed, 8—10. 

(5) The reign of Saul till his rejection, 11-15. 

(6) The decline of Saul ; the rise of David, 16-31. 

(7) Reign of David over Judah, 2 Sam. 1-4. 

(8) The period of David's growth, 5-9. 

(9) David’s fail and punishment, 10-20, 

(10) Various appendices, 21-24. 

3. Characteristic features of these Books. (1) Re- 
call the material of the books, and decide whether the 
style was (1) living, fresh, vivid, or dull, heavy, monot- 
onous ; (2) simple or involved ; (3) minute, or general ; 
(4) historical, or legendary. 

2) Read 1 Sam. 9: 9; 17: 12, 14, 15 ; 27: 6, and con- 
sider the evidence furnished by the books themselves 
that they are a compilation of material gathered from 
various sources, Compare the Books of Kings in refer- 
ence to the same question. 

3) With your eye on the brief synopsis given above, 
think through the books, and try to determine whether 
there seems to be a unity in them from the point of view 
of the compiler. 

4. Other Characteristic Features. (1) Compare (a) 
1 Sam. 7: 15-17 with 8:1 seq. and 12:2 seq.; (4) 9: 
I-10, 16 with 8, and 10: 17-27; (c) 18:5 with 18: 
13-16 ; (¢d) 1 Sam. 31: 4 with 2 Sam. 1: 9, 10, etc., and 
reconcile these apparent contradictions with the view 
that the books are a unit. 

(2) Compare the Books of Samuel with those of Kings 
and Chronicles in reference to the existence of chron- 


ological statements, and explain why so few compara- 
tively are found in Samuel. 


(3) Compare for example, (a) 1 Sam. 14: 47, 48 with 
15; (6) 2 Sam. 21-24; and note the absence of chrono- 
logical order. 

(4) Compare the separation of (a) 2 Sam. 21 : 1-14 and 


* Much of the material for this “study” will be found in the 
Introduction to Kirkpatrick’s Samuel. 
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24; (4) 21: 15-22 and 23: 8-39, and note the absence 
of logical arrangement. 

(5) Note the religious and theocratic character of the 
books everywhere apparent. 

(6) Note, finally, the very large prophetic element in 
the books. 

5- Relation of the Samuel History to Old Testa- 
ment History in General. (1) Consider in general the 
preparatory character of the entire Old Testament dis- 
pensation, and that for which it was preparatory,—the 
coming of the Messiah. 

(2) Consider the chief element included in this prep- 
aration, viz: 

(a) The training and development of the nation, 
Israel. 

(6) The growth and development of the Messianic 
idea, 

(c) “ God's progressive revelation of himself.” 

(3) Consider the relation of the Books of Samuel to 
the first of these elements, the training of Israel. 

(a) The period of Israelitish history immediately pre- 
ceding. 

(6) The period introduced at this time. 

(c) The period which follows the one here introduced. 

6. Relation to Old Testament History in General 
(continued). 1) Consider, in a general way, the Mes- 
sianic idea during this period. 

(2) Consider the revelation made by God of Himself 
during this period, as seen in 

(a) The building of the temple. 

(4) The institution of the prophetic order. 

(c) The advance in the closer relation of man to God, 
as illustrated especially in David's Psalms. 


3. Directions for class-work. 
Divide the material into six or eight topics and treat 
according to plan suggested in former “ Studies.” 


Stupy XXIII. Tue HicHer Criricism or 
THE Books or SamueL—(Continued.) 


1. Preliminary Remarks. 


1. Again, it is to be insisted that the term higher crit- 
icism is the proper one for the work we are doing, in 
distinction from the term /ower criticism, which describes 
the study of the text. 

2. These questions of date, source, etc., have an im- 
portant bearing upon the interpretation of the books, 


and yet they are entirely distinct from the question of 
inspiration. 


2. Directions for Individual Work. 

1. The Sources. Consider the following as probable 
sources of the material, and try to determine what mate- 
rial came from each particular source. 

(1) Prophetical records of Samuel, Nathan and Gad 
(cf. 1 Chron, 29: 29; 1 Sam. 19: 18; 22:5; 2 Sam. 24: 
11 ; 2 Chron. 29 : 25; 2 Sam. 7: 2 seq.; 12: 25; 1 Kings, 
1: 8 seq.; 2 Sam. 12: 1 seq.) Is not this the more prob- 
able in view of the prevailing prophetic element in the 
books and of the fact that later history constantly refers 
to prophetic writers ? 

(2) State-chronicles of David (1 Chron. 27 : 24), statis- 
tical and annalistic in character. 

(3) The charter of Samuel (1 Sam. 10: 25). 

(4) National poetical literature, the Book of Jasher, 
for example (2 Sam. 1 : 18). 

(5) Oral tradition, which, as all antiquity testifies, was 
a common method or transmitting even the most impor- 
tant literary material. 

2. The Date. Consider now the date at which the 
books assumed substantially their present form : 
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(1) What evidence is furnished by the language? 
(this can be answered only by those who are acquainted 
with Hebrew). 

(2) What evidence is furnished by such expressions 
and allusions as are found in 2 Sam. 13: 18; 1 Sam. 9: 
9; 5:5; 6:18; 27:6; 30:28; 2 Sam. 4:3; 6:8; 
18: 18? 

(3) What evidence is furnished by 2 Sam. 5: § ; in the 
Sept. 2 Sam. 8: 7; 14: 27; 1 Sam. 27: 6? 

(4). What is the evidence furnished by the writer’s 
attitude toward the offering of sacrifices in various 
places, 1 Sam. 7: § seq.; 9: 13; 10:3; 14:35, 2 Sam. 
24: 18-25? 

3. Authorship. Consider the views which are held 
concerning the authorship or construction of the books. 

Remarks.—There is no space here for a presentation 
of even an outline of these views. The student is 
referred to the commentaries and articles in Bible dic- 
tionaries, 

4- Parallel Accounts in Chronicles. Make a rapid 
comparison, either independently, or by aid of an 
analysis furnished in some commentary, of the Books of 
Samuel and that part of Chronicles which traverses the 
same ground, and note down,— 

(1) The material contained in Samuel, but not in 
Chronicles, e. g.,.— 

(a) David’s reign at Hebron; war with Saul’s house 
(2 Sam. 1-4). 

(6) David’s adultery and its punishment (2 Sam. 
11-12). 

(c) The history of Absalom’s rebellion (2 Sam. 13-20). 

(d) Execution of Saul’s sons (2 Sam. 21: 1-14). 

(e) David's thanksgiving and last words (2 Sam. 22; 
23: 1-7). 
40a) The events narrated in Chronicles, but not in 
Samuel, e. g.,— 

(a) Catalogue of warriors (1 Chron, 12). 

(46) Details of the removal of the ark to Jerusalem (1 
Chron. 13: 1-5; 15: 16). 

(c) Preparations for building the temple (1 Chron. 22). 

(d@) Organization of priests, Levites, army, etc. (1 
Chron, 23-27). 

(ec) Assembly of the people at Solomon's accession 
(1 Chron, 28, 29). 

5. Parallel Accounts (continued). (1.) Upon the 
basis of these facts, try to classify the points of differ- 
ence between the two books, the things which each 
makes prominent, which each omits. 

(2). Upon the basis of these facts try to determine 
whether the author of one of these books was, perhaps, 
a prophet, the author of the other, a priest. Which was 
the work of the prophet, which of the priest ? 

(3) Now endeavor to ascertain the great underlying 
purpose of each writer,—the purpose, which (1) led him 
to insert one kind of material, and omit another kind; 
(2) led to a different presentation by each of the same 
material. 

(4) Formulate the results of this investigation under 
the head of Relation of the Books of Chronicles to the 
Books of Samuel. 

6. Relation of the Samuel History to Old Testa- 
ment History in General. This subject was consid- 
ered in Study XXIL., but it is so important as to de- 
serve a second study in the light of the additional mate- 
rial gathered in this lesson. Especial attention should 
be given to the question, What new ideas of God has 
this period revealed ? in connection, for example, 
with— 

(1) The building of the temple ; 

(2) The institution of the prophetic order. 

(3) The advance in the closer relation of man to God, 
as illustrated especially in David’s Psalms. 
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Stupy XXIV. Tue Propuetic ELEMENT IN 
THE Periop OF SAMmuEL, SAuL, Davin anp 
SOLOMON. 


1. Preliminary Remarks. 


It is appropriate to close this series of “ studies” 
with a brief résumé of the material which it furnishes 
in the line of prophecy. 

2. The work attempted must, of necessity, be only 
a general classifying of the most important points, under 
afew heads. 

3. For a full discussion of the material, the reader is 
referred to Elliott, Old Testament Prophecy; Briggs, Mes- 
sianic Prophecy; Orelli, Old Testament Prophecy. 


2. Directions for Individual Work. 


1. Texts on Prophecy. Let us read those detached 
verses in the Books of Samuel, which have to do with 
the question of prophecy. These texts are 1 Sam. 2: 27; 
3:10; 9:9; 10:5, 6-12; 14:42; Ig: 19, 20, 23; 28: 
6; 30: 7. 

2. Examine them a second time, with a view to seeing 
what light they throw upon the following questions : 

(a) What different words are used to describe the 
prophet? (Prophet, seer, man of God ?) 

(4) How did the prophet receive the divine revela- 
tion? (Dream, vision, word of mouth, enlightened spir- 
itual discernment ?) 

(c) What information is furnished about the order of 
the prophets, and prophetic schools? 

2. Prophecies. (1) Make a fresh study of //annah's 
Hymn, 1 Sam. 2: 1-10, under the following heads : 

(a) Discover the particular circumstances under which 
the Hymn is said to have been delivered. 

(4) Study the thought of each verse, and then combine 
the verses into sections as follows: 

vs. 1-2. The character of Jehovah,—bold, incom- 
parable. 

vs. 4-8. The power of Jehovah in the world. 

vs. g-10. His treatment of the wicked and the 
righteous. 

(c) Consider now whether the Hymn contains any ref- 
erence to the supposed occasion of its writing, viz., 
Samuel. 

(¢) Explain how, fifty years before the anointing of a 
king in Israel, there could be so definite a reference to 
a king as is contained in v. 10. 

(ce) Consider whether this reference to a king may not 
be of a prophetic character, and the whole Hymn fi:ud 
its connection with Samuel in view of his work in 
founding the monarchy. 

(/) Notice, finally, the climax of the poem: 7 %/e 
Lord shall judge the ends of the earth, that he may (this is 
the correct rendering) give strength unto his king and 
exalt the horn of his anointed. 

(2) Study again 1 Sam. 2: 35, 36, recalling the circum- 
Stances and note the two possible interpretations. 

3. Prophecies (continued). (1) Study 2 Sam. 7: 11-16 
(1 Chron, 17 : 10-14): 

(2) Examine closely the circumstances leading up to 
the prophecy. 

(4) Compare the parallel passages in Sam. and Chron. 

(c) Decide upon the meaning of each verse. 

(7) Now select the great ideas contained in the pas- 
sage, and those which especially characterize it. 

(e) In conclusion determine whether it was fulfi!led 
in Solomon, in the whole royal line of David, including 
the Messiah, or in the Messiah alone. 

(2) Study 2 Sam. 23 : 1-7, the last words of David: 

(a) Understand that before these words were uttered 
the Psalms which David wrote must have been sung. 
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(4) Examine the long, repetitious, yet very interesting 
introduction in vs. 1-3a, 

(c) Study the character of the righteous ruler as de- 
scribed in vs. 3b, 4. 

(d) What is the thought of vs.5? “Is not my house 
so with God, in view of the everlasting covenant, etc. ?” 

(ec) Formulate, on the other hand, God's relation to 
the wicked, vs. 6, 7. 

(/) Select, now, the great ideas of the passage, as 
they stand related to the Davidic dynasty. 

4. The Prophetic Order. Certain aspects of this 
subject, in view of Samuel’s connection with it, deserve 
study at this juncture: 

(1) What, after all, was the relation of Samuel to the 
order? 

(2) Consider the number and character of the proph- 
ecies and propets before this period. 

(3) What were the “ Schools of the Prophets?”* (1) 
The localities in which they were held ; (2) the subjects 
studied ; (3) the teachers’ methods ; (4) the character of 
the students; (5) their means of subsistence ; (6) the 
periods of history in which they flourished ; (7) their 
influence upon Israelitish history. 

5. The Work of the Prophets. Only some of the 
more important aspects of the question may be noticed: 

(1) The various methods of communication to the 
prophets, e. g., (@) dream, (4) vision, (c) enlightened 
spiritual discernment. 

(2) The particular periods in the history of prophecy 
in which each of these methods was most prominent. 

(3) Their relative character ; which the highest ? which 
the lowest ? 

(4) The methods employed by the prophet in convey- 
ing his message to the people. 

(5) The work of false prophets in Israel : (1) its extent ; 
(2) its character. 

(6) Were there prophets outside of Israel? In what 
respect did their work differ from that of Israel ? 

(7) The place of the work of the prophets in the divine 
plan of redemption. 

6. Prophecy. Consider a few of the questions relat- 
ing to prophecy : 

(t) What is it? Are you satisfied with the definition 
“religious instruction ”? 

(2) What is the origin of prophecy ? 

(3) Distinguish between prophecy and prediction ; or 
or are they synonymous? 

(4) Distinguish also between a prophecy which is 
directly prophetic, and one which is ¢yfica/ly prophetic. 

(5) How could men, in the Old Testament times, dis- 
tinguish false from true prophecy ? 

(6) May some predictions be supposed to have been 
made from a study of history, past and present, and 
instinctively, as it were? 

(7) What is the evidence of the fact that the proph- 
ecies had a supernatural origin ? 

Remark.—It is not expected that at this stage of the 
work, the ordinary student will be able to answer to 
himself all the questions here indicated. They are 
intended rather to stimulate thought and to prepare the 
mind in a measure for a consideration of the material 
which will be obtained later. 

Concluding Remark. In this series of studies, 
much valuable material has been omitted, because the 
original plan demanded a limitation of the amount to 
be used. It is believed, however, that enough has been 
furnished, if it has been properly mastered, to give a 
broad and, in the main, accurate idea of the history and 
the literature of the period of Samuel, Saul, David, and 
Solomon. 

*See article in Bible Dictionaries, also The Schools of the Sons 


of the Prophets by Ira M. Price, Ph.D., Tuk Otp Testament 
Stupent, Vol. Vil + PP. 244-249. 
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About Books. 
Supreme. Things. By Rev. E. F. Burr. D.D. The 

American Tract Society. $1.75. 

Dr. Burr is known to many of our readers as the 
author of Ecce Coelum, Tempted to Unbelief and many 
other works of an instructive character. He writes in a 
vigorous almost oratorical style, abounding in vivid 
illustrations. The title indicates in some measure the 
object of the book. It is a setting forth of eighteen 
supreme things; e.g. The Supreme Book, Supreme 
Freedom, Supreme Decision, Supreme Future, Supreme 
Coronation, Supreme Person, etc. The supreme things 
are considered in their practical relations to actual life. 

It is hardly a book for continuous reading. The 
superlative attitude, notwithstanding the anthor’s skil- 
ful use of style, becomes wearying, but when read a 


chapter at a time, it will strengthen and enlarge our 
view of the Bible, God’s government, the church, sin 
and the other themes which are the real subjects indi- 
cated in the striking titles. The last three chapters are 
especially fine, treating of the symmetry of the charac- 
ter of Christ, of Christ as a friend, and of Christ as the 
helper we need. 


Dr. Muhlenberg. By William W. Newton, 
Houghton, Mifflin and Co. $1.25. 


Dr. Muhlenberg died in 1877 after sixty years of active 
service as a minister, educator and philanthropist. Few 
college men of to-day know of him, except possibly as 
the author of the familiar hymn, “I would not live 
alway,” but his career was one in which all young men 
of earnest purpose will take interest. He was a natural 
leader, quick in seeing real needs and corresponding 
opportunities, unfettered by the chains of custom, fertile 
in original conceptions, winning in his relations to men, 
broad in his sympathies. He was a leader in much the 
same sense as were the famous prophets of Old Testa- 
ment times; and like them he was in advance of his 
generation. In early life he gave up almost certain pre- 
ferment to carry out his ideal of education as a sacred 
calling. It was to him “not the impartation of know- 
ledge, but the communication of a spirit ; not the training 
of an intelligence, but the development and inspiration 
of a soul; not the discipline of powers but the form- 
ation of a character; not familiarity with principles, but 
the perfection of manhood.” These are familiar phrases 
to-day, but it has taken many years to make them so. 

Dr. Muhlenberg was an enthusiastic adherent and 
minister of the Protestant Episcopal church. All of his 
work was done as a Churchman and yet in a wholly 
liberal spirit. He labored for the development of the 
institutionalism of the Church—its Christlikeness as 
expressed not only in the services of the church, but in 
Christian schools, hospitals,and homes. He also stood 
in a peculiar way for the unity of all Protestant denom- 
inations, giving first expression to that desire which is 
certainly characteristic of them all at this time. 

This volume is a study rather than a biography. It 
brings out “the relationship of Dr. Muhlenberg’s per- 


D.D. 
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sonality and work to the subsequent development of 
Christianity in America resulting from his life.” Its 


keynote is his work as an advocate of the church uni- 
versal. A repeated reading of it wil! only serve to fill 
one more and more with a desire for the noble type of 
character and the earnestness of life for which he was 
eminent. 


The Old Missionary. By Sir William Wilson Hunter 
K.C. G.I. A.D. F. Randolph and Co. soc. 


It is not often that one can read a missionary story 
told by a man who is not himself a missionary, but a 
man distinguished as a statistician, historian, and man 
of letters ; written, not for publication by a Missionary 
Board, but for the Contemporary Review; not for the 
sake of creating an interest in some special work, but 
in order to show the genuine devotion, the actual occu- 
pations, the unmistakable results of the life of a faith- 
ful foreign missionary. 

Dr. Hunter is an Indian official of high rank ; he has 
spent a life time in that county; he has identified him- 
self heartily with all movements along advanced lines 
for the deyelopment of India; he is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the land historically, geographically, and 
from every standpoint. No more competent witness 
could be found. 

The book is an unpretentious story about an old mis- 
sionary in the foot hills of Bengal. The thought which 


it impresses with greatest vividness is that the secret of 
missionary success is character not activity. Many a 
man of moderate abilities but thorough consecration 
does an undying work because of the daily influence of 
his devoted life. He preaches a dozen sermons by his 
life to one by his lips. 

No mission alcove ought to omit this book. It will 
take its place as a little classic of missionary literature. 


David Livingstone. His Labors and His Legacy. By 
Arthur Montefiore, F. R.G.S. Fleming H. Revell. 
75¢. 

We recently noticed the sketch of Livingstone by 
Thomas Hughes in the English Men of Action series. 
This book is also a sketch rather than a detailed biogra- 
phy, giving a vivid outline of the career of this wonder- 
ful man, but not supplanting the interesting details of his 
published journals. What we desire in regard to Living- 
stone is a new characterization of the man. Here we 
have it from a sort of geographical standpoint. The in- 
trepid explorer made his great trans-African journey in 
search of a healthful centre of missionary operations ; and 
made tour after tour, actuated by the principle which he 
so often expressed “ The end of the geographical feat is 
only the beginning of the missionary enterprise.” How 
true this is has been often shown in the years since his 


death. The explorations of Stanley and others have 
opened the way for missions in a remarkable way, and 
nobly have the opportunities been seized. The first 
step in grasping the problem of Africa will always be 
the mastery of the life of Livingstone. Only as we 
grasp the spirit and purpose of his life can we compre- 
hend the noble purpose which controls the heart of 
Stanley, Livingstone, Arnot and the other friends of the 
Dark Continent. 


Notes from the Field. 


(In this number of the INTERCOLLEGIAN the editor de- 
sires to make an experiment in this department. He 
will be glad to receive any expressions of opinion with 
reference to the advisability of permanently retaining 
this feature.) 


The Notes were so inconsiderable a portion of the 
April INTERCOLLEGIAN that there is much to be com- 
pressed into a thorough review of the work of the past 
two months. Indeed a perfectly satisfactory review it 
is hardly possible to give, inasmuch as correspondents 
decrease their activity as Commencement approaches, 
and many events, of importance where they occur, fail 
to come under the editorial eye. These weeks have 
been notable ones, however, in the history of college 
Association work, remarkable both in the widening of 
its range and in the increase of its practical adaptation 
to the great work of bringing every college man in 
America into allegiance to Christ. . 
2 * 


In another column Mr. Mott gives an interesting 
account of the Deputation Conferences. Too much 
stress cannot be laid upon the importance of these 
gatherings. It is no exaggeration to say that they have 
prefaced a new era in college Association history, an 
era which will be notable for growth and for efficiency, 
inasmuch as ten men — perhaps a hundred—will be 
active in the work of stimulation, information and in- 
struction, where one man is found to-day. The INnrTeEr- 
COLLEGIAN intended to publish an accurate list of the 
deputation men in each conference with their respective 
fields, but discovered, too late for rectification, that its 
list was not quite complete. This will appear in the 
June number probably. 


Minnesota claims the honor of being the pioneer in 
this matter. Since early in January Mr. T. G. Soares 
of the University of Minnesota and Mr. C. J. Swain of 
Carleton College have been visiting the colleges of 
Minnesota and the Dakotas under the guidance of 
State Secretary Hildreth, doing the same kind of work 
that all the deputations are now aiming to do. Other 
states and colleges have done much deputation work 
so called, but not, as we understand, in accordance 
with a regular system in codperation with the state and 
International Secretaries. Perhaps Toronto will have 
something to say about this. The INTERCOLLEGIAN will 
be glad to hear from any college which claims a prece- 
dence, for it will be interesting to know to whom to 


accord this honor. 
2° 


It takes time to work out efficient methods. The 
fundamental idea involved in these college deputations 
was a part of the college work as planned by Mr. 
Wishard. Professor Drummond's testimony and coun- 
sel gave it a larger definition and a powerful impulse. 
Messrs. Ober and Mott have so adapted it to the condi- 
tions and needs of our own work that they may be said 
to have developed a distinctively American method. 

bad 

Quite a number of colleges have had the privilege of 
hearing from Mr. James B. Reynolds an account of the 
distinctive features of the Christian life of the universi- 
ties of Great Britain and the Continent. Mr. Reynolds 
has spent a year in the careful study of all the leading 
universities and sailed for Europe on the 10th to con- 
tinue his work, but was enabled to be in this country 
during March and April. Speaking broadly Mr. Reyn- 
olds says that our cousins are more thoroughgoing 
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than we in the work they do undertake and of a’ pro- 
founder, more thoughtful type of character. That is, a 
spiritually minded university man in Great Britain is, 
as a rule, more thoroughly acquainted with the Bible, 
with Christian doctrine and evidences and with ancient 
and modern thought on these subjects and more inter- 
ested in the discussion of important related themes 
than his contemporary in the United States. They 
have the basis, therefore, for an organized work of far- 
reaching significance ; but the spirit of individualism, 
which is also noticeable, makes organization difficult 
and hearty fellowship between universities almost un- 
known, 

* * 

xe 

The first college conference regularly appointed for 
the Spring, was held May 2-4, at Carleton College, 
Minnesota. Some twenty-one delegates, exclusive of 
Carleton, were present from seven colleges and schools. 
The Dakota colleges belong to the conference, but 
were not represented. The conference was timely. 
It emphasized immediate preparation for the work of 
next Fall, an immediate canvass for the Summer Schools, 
and a more detailed and comprehensive plan of work 
for each Association. Dr. Chamberlain of Brazil 
dropped in upon the conference, and gave two memor- 
able addresses on the Crisis in Brazil and the call for 
an Evangelization through Christian education. It is 
possible that the colleges of Minnesota will adopt 
Brazil and unite in supporting a missionary there. 
Messrs. Soares and Swain, the Minnesota college depu- 
tation, rendered valuable service at this conference. 

* * 
* 

The editor had charge of the conference, as the rep- 
resentative of the International committee, but could 
not reach it in time to hear the opening address by 
Mr. Thomas Cochran of St. Paul, who is to preside at 
the Lake Geneva College Students’ Summer School. 
In conversation Mr. Cochran disclaimed any right to the 
Honorable prefix, accorded to him on the Summer School 
circular. We regret that any mistake was made. It 
must be credited to the prophetic insight of the author 
of the leaflet. 

* * 
x 

Much progress has been made in buildings during 
these two months. Ambherst, Dartmouth, the Univer- 
sity of Tennesee, the University of Virginia, the Univer- 
sity of Iowa, and a number of other colleges are carry- 
ing on active canvasses with a prospect of speedy com- 
pletion. Many others like Wabash College have fur- 
nished special halls, while still others are looking 
forward to one. It is the universal testimony that a 
permanent location is worth much to an Association. 
It gives it independence, recognition and dignity. 


* * 
* 


Several publications have appeared in which all 
college men will be interested. In our own country 
the Johns Hopkins University Association has issued 
the first number of “ The Association,” a very readable 
bulletin of its work. The Association is desirous of 
exchanging with similar publications everywhere. 
Many of our readers have already seen in the Young 
Men's Era a notice of The Young Men of India, a 
paper edited by Mr. McConaughy. Every Association 
should put a copy in its reading room. Any one who 
desires to subscribe may do so by sending 50 cents to 
the editor of Tur INTERCOLLEGIAN, Box 515, New 
Haven, Conn., who will forward it to Madras. The 
Miscellany, of Jaffna College, Ceylon, has just been 
received. 


* 
* 
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Many Associations are vigorously preparing for the 
summer campaign. To send a good delegation to 
Northfield or Chautauqua or Lake Geneva or to all 
three should be the leading aim of each college during 
the next three weeks, The strong Eastern Associations 
such as Cornell, Harvard, Princeton and Yale expect 
to have representatives a/ each one. As many Associa- 
tions as possible should aim for a large delegation to 
the most convenient School and at least one representa- 
tive to the other two. Each School has its special 
features, not found in the same proportion at the others. 
Northfield will have the widest representation, Europe, 
Asia and South America being there as well as the 
United States and Canada; but Lake Geneva will have 
the most wide-awake, earnest gathering ever seen in 
the country. The Chautauqua delegations will be 
picked men, with one principal purpose, but they will 
have no less fun. For varied and delightful amuse- 
ments Chautauqua cannot be surpassed. 

** 


During the month nothing unusual has come in con- 
cerning the work abroad. The Young Men’s Christian 
Association work in Japan is just now im statu quo, 
waiting for the settlement of the problems which are 
agitating the country before broadly extending the 
movement. Brazil has opened the door and calls in 
the person of Dr. Chamberlain for a first-class college- 
bred man or two who will work for young men there. 
The Calcutta Missionary Conference has adopted a 
resolution, asking the International Committee to 
locate a General Secretary at Calcutta, India, a young 
man of high intellectual and higher spiritual character, 
who, beginning with students and graduated men, will 
develope a work there for the young men of Bengal 
such as Mr. McConaughy is aiming to do at Madras. 
Steps at least have been taken in Ceylon toward mak- 
ing a similar request for a Secretary for that important 
island. From Great Britain and the Continent come 
encouraging reports in regard to the delegations to 
Northfield. They will probably be much larger and 
more representative than ever before. 

* * 
* 


The foregoing notes are not intended to do away with 
the mention of events of interest at the individual col- 
leges, but are to be supplementary. Our space has 
been so crowded of late that a satisfactory treatment of 
this department has been impossible. In the June 
INTERCOLLEGIAN in addition to a summary of interest- 
ing events at large, there will be a carefully prepared 
digest of the events of especial interest and importance 
in all the college Associations during the spring. 

* * 
* 


The editor will be pleased to receive from retiring 
corresponding secretaries (1) any recent items of inter- 
est, which they would like to see in the — number; 
and (2) the name of the correspondent who wil! furnish 
items for the INTERCOLLEGIAN next year ; (3) any advice 
which they may feel impelled to offer. We do not 
agree to take it, but will promise to “ consider.” 


COLLEGE AND SCHOOL, 

A monthly magazine for teachers, students and parents. 
Its distinctive features are its short papers on live ques- 
tions; its fresh college news in a nutshell; its literary 
quality. F. G. BARRY, Publisher, 

Utica, N. Y. 
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Yate Divinity ScHoot. 


President, Rev. Timotuy Dwient, D.D., LL.D. 

Instructors, Professors Gzorce E, Day, SAMUEL HAr- 
ris, GeorGe P. Fisner, Lewis O. Brastow, GEORGE 
B. Stevens, Wm. R. Harper, Mr. FRANK C. PorTer, 
and Mr. MARK BAILEY, /nstructor in Elocution. 


Special Lecturers, Rev. Joun HA, D.D., JAmeEs 
STALKER, M.A., on Preaching ; Wm. M. Tayior, D.D., 
Hon Epwarp J. Puevps, LL.D., Rev. F. W. Gunsauus, 
D.D., and Prof. L. J. SANrorp, M.D. 

The students of the Divinity School, as members of 
Yale University, have access without expense to its 
lectures, libraries and various collections, and on satis- 
factorily completing the three years’ course receive from 
the Corporation the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 


Expenses: fuel and lights, $25-30 (or one-half when 
rooming with another student); care of room, etc., $10; 
board, $3.25-$4. a week. Rent of room (furnished), in- 
struction and use of libraries (180,000 volumes), free. 


A number of scholarship foundations yielding $100 a 
year are provided for students properly recommended, 
whose financial needs require it, to which may be added 
$75 from the American Education Society for its bene- 
ficiaries. 


One annual term of thirty-five weeks ; opens Septem- 
ber 18. For form of application, catalogue, or informa- 
tion concerning the fourth year or graduate class, apply 
to Prof. Georce E, Day, Dean of the Faculty, New 
Haven, Conn., or to any of the professors. 


OF INTEREST 
To those Who intend to enter @ Theological Seminary in Sept. 1890, 


All leading theological seminaries advise students to 
gain a preparatory knowledge of Hebrew, before enter- 
ing the seminary. Such well prepared men have oppor- 
tunities for advanced exegetical work and for cognate 
studies not within the reach of the average theological 
student. 
in June, to obtain this preparation by giving two or three 
hours per day during the summer to correspondence 
study. 

THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE 
especially accommodates such men. It will hold in 1890 
fully equipped Summer Schools of three weeks each at 

New HAven, Conn., May 22-June 11. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 12-July 2. 
CuHauTAugQua, N. Y., July 5-25. 
CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., July 26-Aug. 14. 
Cuicaco, (Lake Bluff) Ill. Aug. 14-Sept. 3. 


at which instruction will be given in Hebrew and the | 


cognate languages, at all desired grades, in N. T. Greek 
and in the English Bible. 

The Correspondence department of the Institute is 
always in session. A student may begin at any time, 
and work as rapidly as his circumstances permit, 
whether it be one or six recitations per week. A popular 
method of obtaining the Seminary preparation referred 
to is to attend one or two Summer Schools, supplement- 
ing the work by correspondence study. 


For particulars regarding the Summer Schools, Cor- | 
respondence study, or any portion of the Institute's | 


work, address the Principal, 
Drawer 15, New Haven, Conn. 
MENTION THE INTEROOLL EGIAN. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. 





| 
WORLD'S sis carn REPORTS 


It is practicable for a man, who is graduated | 


| so Bree House, Astor Piace. 





BIBLE STUDENTS. 


There are many earnest and thoughtful college men 
who desire to study the Bible in a thorough and fruitful 
way. They do not know where to begin nor how to 
proceed. Zhe American Institute of Sacred Literature 
was founded for the purpose of being of service to such. 
It has prepared two courses (other courses to be 
added each year) of study, one on the Life of Christ 
based on Luke, the natural! starting point of New Testa- 
ment study; one on the Early Kingdom (I Samuel—I 
Kings), the mastery of which lays the foundation for a 
life long study of the Old Testament. 

Any student who can command seven hours per 
week can do satisfactory and fairly rapid work in either 
course. He is furnished with minute directions for 
study, which tend to develop correct intellectual 
methods. Each recitation (written) receives the careful 
inspection and suggestions of an experienced instructor. 
The cost of a course is moderate. The Correspondence 
department never takes a vacation : pupils may enroll at 
any time in the year, and send in lessons at the rate 
most convenient to them. 

These Courses are thorough : they require genuine 
work and reach results. They furnish opportunities for 
Biblical study, not usually attainable outside of a The- 
ological Seminary. 

For special information, specimen papers, etc. etc., 
address with stamp, The Principal of Schools, 

Drawer 15, New Haven, Conn. 


MENTION THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. 


1. Published in 2 large 8vo Vols. 1200 pages. 
Cloth, $2.00 net. 
2. Published in 1 large 8vo Vol. 442 pages. 
Paper, 50 cents. Cloth, 75 cents net. 


These Two Reports Contain representative thought 
and testimony, reliable informa- 

tion and condensed facts; presented by the leading men 

of to-day; gathered from all quarters of the globe to 

discuss the world-wide effort and success of these two 

most important factors of the Church of Christ. 

? Reports, tributor we are enabled ? Dollars, 
to offer these two “ Re- 

ports” for $2.00 postpaid: the former in cloth and the 


latter in paper, or for 25 cents additional, both in cloth, 
uniform. 


By a most liberal con- 


FLEMING H. REVELL. 


CHICAGO: 
148 & 150 Mapison St. 


NEW YORK: 


